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LABOR LEGISLATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Note: Systematic research on labor in Communist China 
was begun by the Office of Foreign Labor and Trade about 
a year ago. Because research materials are incomplete 
and untrustworthy, additional labor laws or amendments 
to those summarized in the following article may be 
found as research continues, Communist China, like other 
Communist countries, has passed laws and issued decrees 
which, at the time of enactment, represent future goals 
rather than immediately effective provisions, Further- 
more, the extent to which law enforcement has been 
suspended during the Cultural Revolution, which began in 





1966, is not known. 


The Communist regime that was estab- 
lished in Mainland China in 1949 laid 
the groundwork for the transformation of 
the Chinese economy to the Soviet model. 
Legislation governing the workers of the 
People's Republic of China is founded 
upon the guidelines fixed by the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
and, theoretically, is based upon the 
guarantees provided inthe Constitution. 
The various agencies responsible for 
drafting and enacting labor laws and 
regulations include: 


The State Council (cabinet), which issues 
decrees. 

The Ministry of Labor, which issues im- 
plementing regulations and is the 
agency primarily responsible for en- 
forcement, 

The All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU), which drafts legislation on 
working conditions for approval by the 
National People's Congress and admin- 
isters the social security program. 

The Ministries of industry, mining, 
transportation, agriculture, and other 
economic areas, which issue and enforce 
regulations in their areas of respon- 
sibility. 


Laws and regulations with respect to 
labor began to emerge in 1950 and con- 
tinued to evolve during the industriali- 
zation push of the first Five-Year Plan 
(1953-57), up to the beginning of the 
Great Leap Forward of 1958-60, Additional 
legislation was issued during the period 
of recovery following 1960. 


The principal labor laws of Communist 
China that are summarized inthis article 
are as follows: 


Constitution of the Trade Unions of 
China, 1957 

Trade Union Law, 1950 

Wage Regulation, 1953 

Provisions (on working hours and holi- 
days) for the Regulation of Labor- 
Management Relations, 1950 

Directive on Overtime Pay toWorkers and 
Employees on Legal Holidays, 1962 

Provisional Regulations Concerning the 
Granting of Home Leave to Workers and 
Employees and Wages to Them on Such 
Trips, 1958 

Outline of Work Regulations in State En- 
terprises, 1954 

Resolution (on apprenticeship) of the 
6th National Labor Congress, 1950 

Decree on the Promotion of Apprentices, 
1957 

Regulations on Safety and Health, 1952, 
1956, and 1963 

Protective Labor Regulations, 1952 and 
1956 

Labor Insurance Regulations, 1953 

Provisional Regulations Concerning the 
Retirement of Workers and Employees, 
1958 

Supplementary Regulations Concerning the 
Retirement of Private Working Persons 
in State or State-Cooperative Indus- 
trial or Commercial Establishments, 
1962 

Directive Concerning the Signing of Col- 
lective Contracts by Factories and 
Mines, 1955 





Constitutional Guarantees 


The 1954 Constitution of the People's 
Republic of China defines the nation as 
a state "led by the working people, with 
the Chinese Communist Party as its van- 
guard, building a socialist society in 
which there is no exploitation of man by 
man." 

Constitutional guarantees include the 
right to work, the state being respon- 
sible for providing employment oppor- 
tunities and better working conditions 
(article 91); the right to leisure, the 
state being responsible for prescribing 
holidays and annual vacations (article 
92); the right to retirement assistance 
(article 93); the right to education 
(article 94); and equal rights for women 
(article 95). 


Trade Union Functions 


The Constitution of the Trade Unions 
of China, adopted in December 1957, 
states in article 15 that the policies 
and tasks of the trade unions are de- 
signed to guarantee the fulfillment of 
the state's economic construction plans. 
The activities of the highest tradeunion 
body inChina--the Presidium of the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions--are 
covered in article 19 of the Constitu- 
tion. The Presidium is to (a) formulate 
policies, draft legislation, and issue 
decrees to promote production, enforce 
labor laws and safety regulations, and 
educate workers to observe such laws; 
(b) improve the welfare and cultural life 
of workers and supervise programs for 
this purpose; (c) supervise the work of 
trade unions throughout the country; and 
(d) represent the country in interna- 
tional trade union meetings. 1/ 

The key functions of trade union or- 
ganizations at the local level were set 
forth earlier, in 1950, in the Trade 
Union Law, which applies to unions in 
state and cooperative establishments. 
The local unions are to (a) represent 
workers and employees inconcluding col- 
lective contracts and organize the ful- 
fillment of production assignments 
(article 5); (b) protect theinterest of 
workers and employees, assure that man- 
agement acts to implement labor laws, 
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wage standards, and labor insurance pro- 
grams, and improve the material and cul- 


tural welfare of workers and employees 
(article 7); (c) assure that management 
reports on its work tothe general meet- 
ing of representatives of workers and 
employees (article 8); and (d) educate 
workers to observe laws and labor disci- 
pline (i.e., work the required number of 
hours and avoid idling), to develop a 
“social attitude" (i.e., a correct polit- 
ical attitude) toward labor, and to care 
for state property (article 9). 2/ 


Wages and Salaries 


The Wage Regulation of 1953 recognizes 
three methods of wage payment--piece 
rates, time rates, and salary rates. 
For production workers, piece rate pay- 
ments consist of a direct piece rate, a 
progressive piece rate, and a contract 
wage. The first is afixed rate for the 
same kind and quality of finished prod- 
uct, regardless of quantity; the rate 
changes with the production quota or 
the standard wage rate. The progressive 
piece rate is composed of a base rate 
for a fixed number of pieces of product 
and the base rate plus a progressive 
percentage for any amount finished above 
the fixed number. The contract wage is 
a lump sum paid to a plant or shop to 
make a specified number of products, re- 
gardless of the number of workers and 
hours used. 

A salary schedule based on the nature 
of work, responsibility, ability, and 
number of hours worked was adopted for 
employees. 3/ 

Automatic increases in wages and 
salaries are provided in the national 
economic plan. 

Piece rates, which predominated under 
the regulation of 1953, were abolished 
in 1958, and the regime attempted to 





1/ Albert P. Blaustein (editor) , Funda- 
mental Legal Documents of Communist China 





(South Hackensack, N. J., Rothman, 
1962), pp. 486-489, 

2/ Ibid., pp. 470-473. 

3/ Chun Su, On the Several Problems 
of Wage System in State Enterprises 








(Peking, Workers' Publishing House, 
1952), pp. 31-34. 


























inaugurate a system of standard differ- 
entials based on skill, working condi- 
tions, and bonuses. More recently, the 
entire wage system has come under fire 
during the Cultural Revolution. 


Hours of Work and Holidays 


In 1950, the ACFTU issued Provisions 
for the Regulation of Labor-Management 
Relations. A workday of 8 to 10 hours 
was specified in one of the provi- 
sions. 4/ According to a Soviet source 
published in 1963, 5/ an 8-hour workday 
was adopted in China in 1956. Spe- 
cific regulations on working hours for 
each branch of the economy are issued 
by Government ministries and depart- 
ments. 

The 1950 ACFTU provisions also stipu- 
late mandatory periods of rest. Work on 
Sunday is prohibited, and time off with 
pay is to be given for the following 
seven national holidays: 


New Year's Day............. January l 
Spring Festival (Lunar 
New Year). 2 days 
May Day (Labor Bae Ys: corsais May 1 and 2 
Mid-Autumn (Moon) Festival, 
Lunar Year Calendar.... 
Victory over Japan 
Memorial Day........... September 3 


eeeeeeoeeeee 


1 day 


In January 1967, the State Council 
temporarily canceled the traditional 
Spring Festival. 6/ 





4/ Shanghai Municipal Labor Bureau, 
Workers' Handbook (Shanghai, East China 
People's Publishing House, 1950), p. 32. 

5/ N. G. Aleksandrov and others, 
Trudovoye Pravo.,  Entsiklopedicheskiy 
Slovar' (Labor Law, Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary) (Moscow, State Scientific Pub- 
lishing House, 1963), p. 182. 

6/ China Daily News (New York), Feb. 8, 
1967, p. 1. 

7/ Workers' Handbook, op. cit., p. 32. 

8/ State Council, Legislative Compi- 
lation Committee (editor), The Collec- 
tion of Laws of the People's Republic 




















of China, First edition. January 1962- 





December 1963 (Peking, Law Publication 


Press, 1964), pp. 230-231. 
9/ Chun Su, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 





Overtime Hours and Pay 


The Provisions for the Regulation of 
Labor-Management Relations (1950) au- 
thorize overtime work, generally for 
special production needs, but make no 
mention of pay for overtime worked on 
normal workdays. Overtime of up to 4 
hours a day on an 8-hour work schedule 
and 2 hours on a 10-hour schedule is 
permitted. 7/ All overtime work is sub- 
ject to the rules set by the appropriate 
Government ministries and departments 
concerning the health, travel time to 
work, etc., of workers. 

Overtime pay on legal holidays is 
governed by a Ministry of Labor Direc- 
tive on Overtime Pay to Workers and Em- 
ployees on Legal Holidays, which was 
issued in September 1962. It provides 
that, whenever feasible, compensatory 
time off should be given for overtime 
worked on holidays in all industrial 
establishments. If overtime pay is 
necessary, time rate workers and sala- 
ried employees are paid the daily wage 
for the normal production quota plus 
time and a half for any production above 
the quota. Managerial personnel and 
supervisory technicians arenot paid for 
work on holidays. 8/ 


Bonuses 


Prior to the Great Leap Forward in 
1958, the Government considered bonuses 
as an effective system to stimlate 
output. Conditions under which the 
manager of an establishment could grant 
a bonus were included under a _ bonus 
plan section in collective contracts. 
Usually, bonuses were provided for over- 
fulfillment of production plans; fulfill- 
ment of difficult assignments; quality 
of product; safe performance in important 
work; and economy in the use of fuel, 
power, and raw materials. 9/ 

The use of bonuses as a spur to pro- 
duction subsequently declined. During 
the Cultural Revolution, enterprise 
managements reverting to the use of 
bonuses to raise production were charged 
with "material incentivism," that is to 
Say, supplementary pay and benefits in- 
stead of zeal for communism to spur 
workers to greater production efforts. 





Home Leave 


In 1958, the State Council issued Pro- 
visional Regulations Concerning the 
Granting of Home Leave to Workers and 
Employees and Wages to Them on Such 
Trips. All permanent workers and em- 
ployees living away from home who are 
working in state and state-cooperative 
establishments, mass organizations, and 
supply and sales organizations are 
given leave with pay and funds to cover 
traveling expenses for a visit to their 
home. In 1962, similar benefits were 
extended to teachers and other employ- 
ees of schools. 

The length of annual leave is 2 to 3 
weeks, depending on the number of days 
spent in travel. If round trip travel 
requires more than 10 days, one leave 
period of 5 to 6 weeks is permitted 
every second year. A similar practice 
is allowed, if approved by the trade 
union, when the factory management can- 
not otherwise conveniently release 
workers because of production needs. 
Home leave pay is based onthe basic pay 
rates received by the workers. 10/ 


Work Regulations 


Work regulations are covered in the 
Outline of Work Regulations in State 
Enterprises of 1954, It consists of 
four chapters: (1) Employment, Transfer, 
and Discharge; (2) The Basic Duties and 
Responsibilities of the Management of an 
Enterprise and of Workers; (3) Work Hours; 
and (4) Disciplinary Actions. 

Chapter 1 stipulates that all appli- 
cants for employment must submit work 
booklets showing their previous work 
performance to the personnel office 
of an establishment. These booklets 
are issued by the local or provincial 
government bureau, and no one may be em- 
ployed without them, The regulations 
stress that, upon reporting to work, 
new or transferred workers are to be 
taught the newwork system, regulations, 
and the use of machines assigned. 

A probationary period of not longer 
than 1 month for production workers and 
3 months for office employees is manda- 
torys A resignation or request for 
transfer by a worker must be submitted 
to a supervisor 2 weeks in advance; for 
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supervisory personnel, the period is 1 
month, Resignation or transfer without 
the approval of the manager of an enter- 
prise isa violation of labor discipline, 

Prior to discharge, a worker must 
be given a dismissal notice stating the 
reasons for the impending action, An 
aggrieved worker has the right to appeal 
to his union or the local or provincial 
government bureau. Discharged workers 
of state or cooperative establishments 
must be paid dismissal benefits. 

According to chapter 2, the manage- 
ment of an establishment is responsible 
for organizing work effectively; pro- 
viding workers with equipment and mate- 
rial; enforcing labordiscipline; adopt- 
ing new production methods; and imple- 
menting government regulations on labor. 

Responsibility of a worker toward his 
place of work also are included in 
chapter 2. A worker is directed to 
observe labor discipline, work security 
regulations (which prohibit discussion 
of plant operations with nonemployees), 
and safety, health, and fire regulations; 
complete the cleaning of workshops be- 
fore the following work shift begins; 
and brief workers of the next shift be- 
fore leaving. 

Chapter 3 requires that all factories, 
mines, and establishments maintain reg- 
ular hours of work and rest. 

Unless otherwise provided by union 
regulations, the Communist Party and the 
mass organizations are not permitted to 
ask workers to engage in social activi- 
ties during working hours, to attend 
meetings not related to work, to issue 
pay slips to workers, or to engage in 
any activity not related to production, 
Workers failing to perform their assign- 
ments are subject to dismissal. 

The following punishment for workers 
who violate labor discipline are con- 
tained in chapter 4: (a) warning; (b) 
demerit; (c) amajor demerit (equivalent 
to three ordinary demerits; three major 
demerits are cause for dismissal); (d) 
demotion; and (e) dismissal or court 
trial. 

Until the summer of 1954, the so-called 
comradely courts (a system under which 
a worker was judged by a committee of 





10/ The Collection of Laws, op. cit., 
pp. 219-220. 
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his peers for minor infractions) were 
established toenforce labor discipline, 
Available information indicates that 
disciplinary cases generally involved 
absenteeism. For example, in 1953, the 
Anshan Iron and Steel Company, the 
largest steel mill in China, summoned 
33 of its employees to stand trial be- 
cause of absence from work. Later, the 
company claimed that its absenteeism 
had dropped from 20 to 1.2 percent. 11/ 
According to ACFIU statistics, in 
January-February 1955, 4,200 out of a 
total of 196,000 man-days of work were 
lost due to absenteeism in 99 state and 
locally operated industrial production 
units in Tientsin, an important indus- 
trial city in northern China. A_ sub- 
stantial number of the workers failed to 
observe labor discipline, because their 
absence was not due to sickness or 
legitimate personal business. 12/ 


Apprenticeship 


Regulations governing apprenticeship 
are found in a_ resolution of the 6th 
National Labor Congress of 1950. An 
apprentice must be over 15 years of age. 
Depending upon the trade, an apprentice- 
ship period may extend for 3 years. An 
apprentice is free to leave at any time 
during his apprenticeship, but he must 
give management notice as required by 
the enterprise contract; if there is no 
contract provision, hemust give 5 days' 





1l/ H,. Arthur Steiner, "Trade Unions 
in Mao's China," Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1956, pp. 31-32. 

12/ Workers' Handbook, op. cit., pp. 
220,226, and 228, 

13/ All-China Confederation of Trade 
Unions, Collective Contracts (Peking, 
Workers' Publishing House, 1950), vol. 
3, pp. 565 and 576. 

14/ "Directive of the State Council 
Concerning the Promotion of Apprentices 
to Workers, April 17, 1957," The Collec- 
tion of Laws, January-June 1957, op. 
cit. 9 PPpe 280-282. 

15/ Ibid. 

16/ "Regulation Concerning the 
Strengthening of Safety Work in Indus- 
trial Work, March 30, 1963," The Collec- 
tion of Laws, January 1962-December 1963, 














Op. cit., PPpe 223-227. 





notice to the management. 13/ He receives 
legal protection against any physical 
punishment. Free room and board and an 
allowance for necessities are supplied 
to apprentices by management. 14/ 

In 1957, the length of the apprentice- 
ship was extended to 4 or 4% years, de- 
pending upon local conditions. The 
action was taken because the demand for 
new workers was decreasing "as a result 
of the scale and speed of construction, 
the postponement of the inauguration of 
some new enterprises." According to 
State Council statistics for 1956, job 
promotions were available for only 
140,000 out of 510,000 apprentices com- 
pleting their training in industry, 
communications, construction, reclama- 
tion, and fishing. Thus, a decree on 
the promotion of apprentices, issued by 
the Ministry of Labor and approved by 
the State Council in June 1957, extended 
the training for 370,000 apprentices. 15/ 


Work Safety and Health 


In 1956, uniform labor safety measures 
were established by the State Council 
for all workers and employees. The prin- 
cipal safety andhealth regulations that 
were revised and expanded at that time 
are as follows: 


1, Regulation on Factory Safety and 
Sanitation, 

2. Regulation Governing Safety Condi- 
tions in Building Construction Projects. 

3. Regulation for Reporting Accidents 
Involving Workers and Employees, 


The regulations particularly stress 
supervision of preventive measures in 
new establishments, or any new depart- 
ment or division of an establishment; 
security against sabotage; installation 
of protective equipment, and issuance 
of protective clothing to workers. In 
addition, accidents must be investigated 
and preventive measures introduced. 
These regulations were supplemented by 
the State Council regulation of March 
1963 which requires that safety regu- 
lations be enforced in establishments, 
and that a worker, trained in safety in- 
spection of equipment, be appointed in 
each small production unit. 16/ 

The measures of 1956 also require that 
establishments organize medical service 





centers and dispensaries and provide 
wash and shower room facilities. Work- 
ers employed in certain occupations 
hazardous to health or safety must be 
given medical examinations at the start 
of their employment and periodically 
thereafter. 

In 1956, the Ministry of Labor issued 
a Regulation With Regard to the Working 
Conditions in Transport Service, which 
limited a male worker's load to 80 pounds. 

In 1952, a joint regulation governing 
the working conditions of pregnant 
women and nursing mothers was issued 
by the Ministries of the Textile Indus- 
try, Light Industry, Railways and Postal 
Service, and Telecommunications. An 
employer may not refuse to . hire women 
because of pregnancy, Management must 
provide special restrooms, and _ the 
factory cafeteria must prepare special 
food for pregnant women. Nightwork is 
prohibited for women beginning with their 
7th month of pregnancy and for nursing 
mothers with infants. up to 6 months of 
age. Nursing mothers are also to be 
given time off during the workday to 
feed their infants. Many establish- 
ments schedule a shorter workday of 6-7 
hours 17/ for expectant mothers, begin- 


ning with the 6th month, for youths, 
and for those in hazardous occupations. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


A program of sickness and accident 
insurance and disability and survivor- 
ship benefits is provided for China's 
industrial work force under the Labor 
Insurance Regulations of 1953. The 
regulations specify coverage for workers 
and employees, including apprentices, of 
state and cooperative establishments, 
mines, factories, and communication, 
transportation, and construction under- 
takings. They exclude from. coverage 
persons deprived of political rights. 
The Detailed Rules for Carrying Out the 
Labor Insurance Regulations extend 
coverage also to temporary and seasonal 
workers and those on probation. 

The regulations specify that certain 
benefits are to be financed by contri- 
butions from the managements of enter- 
prises and that other benefits are to 
be provided directly by. the managements 


to the employees and their dependents. 





Work-injury, invalidity, old-age, and 
survivor pensions are financed by manage- 
contributions. The contributions--3 per- 
cent of total payroll--are made to an 
individual account for each enterprise 
to the People's Bank of China, but the 
national and local unions are responsible 
for the administration and supervision 
of benefits paid from the funds. Sick- 
ness, maternity, and medical benefits, 
grants for funeral expenses, and wage 
payments during temporary disability are 
the direct liability of management. 

Employees receive hospital and medical 
services and ordinary medicines from 
management for all illnesses and in- 
juries. Either the services are pro- 
vided through the employer's clinic or 
hospital or management pays directly 
for the services. An employee receives 
additional benefits for a work-related 
sickness or injury; these include the 
costs of travel to obtain treatment and 
a monetary sum equal to his full pay 
until he recovers or is granted a dis- 
ability pension. If he is totally dis- 
abled, he is entitled to a_ pension 
amounting to 60 percent of his wage or 
salary plus an additional 15 percent if 
he requires continual care by another 
person. A partially disabled employee 
is tobe assigned suitable work and paid 
a supplementary allowance of 10 to 30 
percent of his former wage, depending 
upon the extent of his disability. 

If the sickness or injury of an em- 
ployee is not related to work, manage- 
ment must provide a sickness. benefit 
of 60 to 100 percent of the employee's 
wage, depending on his length of service 
with his last employer, for up to 6 
months. If treatment exceeds 6 months, 
he is paid 40 to 60 percent of his wage 
until he recovers or is awarded an in- 
validity pension. The pension amounts 
to 40 or 50 percent of his wage, depend- 
ing on whether he needs continual care, 

A dependent of a worker or employee 
may receive treatment by a doctor at 
the enterprise clinic or hospital. Fees 
for operations and ordinary medicine 
are shared on a 50-50 basis’ by the 
enterprise and the patient. 





17/ Ministry of Labor, Labor Protec- 
tion in New China (Peking, Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1960), pp. 79 and 92. 





























A grant for funeral expenses, amount- 
ing to 3 months' of the employee's 
average pay in the enterprise, is paid 
to the survivors of an employee who dies 
of a work injury. His dependents re- 
ceive a monthly allowance of 25 to 50 
percent of the previous average earnings 
of the deceased worker, depending on the 
number of eligible survivors. This al- 
lowance continues until their status as 
dependents expires. 

The funeral grant to dependents re- 
sulting from an employee's non-work- 
related death amounts to 2 months of his 
previous average pay in the enterprise. 
The deceased's dependents receive a 
lump-sum allowance of 6 to 12 months of 
his pay, depending upon the number of 
dependents. A funeral allowance amount- 
ing to one-half of a worker's or em- 
ployee's average monthly wage is paid 
from the insurance fund if a dependent 
dies who was over 10 years of age and 
one-third if he was between 1 and 10. 

Preferential labor insurance bene- 
fits, when recommended by a local union 
and approved by a district or national 
committee of an industrial union, are 
provided to model employees and veterans 
of the Armed Forces working in an 
establishment. These benefits include 
(a) all medicine dispensed by the hos- 
pital, travel to obtain treatment, and 
meals while receiving treatment of a 
non-work-related injury or illness; (b) 
full wages for 6 months while receiving 
such treatment (beyond that period, 60 
percent of the employees' wage will be 
granted from the labor insurance fund 
as relief benefits for sickness, injury, 
or disability); (c) apension amounting 
to the full wage for total disability; 
(d) a grant to a dependent of 30 to 60 
percent of the wages of an employee who 
died of a work injury; (e) a pension of 
60 to 80 percent of the wages of an em- 
ployee retired because of old age; and 
(£) waivers on certain eligibility re- 
quirements for collective labor insur- 
ance benefits. 

Management must grant full pay for 6 
months to disabled veterans, regardless 
of their years of service in an_ enter- 
price, if they need sick leave for medi- 





18/ N. G. Aleksandrov, op. cit., p. 
184, 








cal treatment of a non-work-related 
sickness or injury. Beyond this period, 
payments are made in accordance with 
special provisions of the Detailed Rules 
for Carrying Out the Labor Insurance 
Regulations. 

The Labor Insurance Regulations of 
1953 (article 16) also include provis- 
ions for maternity benefits for women 
workers and employees. Full pay is to 
be provided by management for a period 
of up to 56 days before and after child- 
birth and for an additional 14 days if 
twins are born. A miscarriage during 
the first 7 months of pregnancy entitles 
a woman to 30 days' paid leave if she 
secures a doctor's certificate. Ex- 
penses for prenatal examinations and 
childbirth at the enterprise's clinic 
or hospital, or at a designated hospi- 
tal, are to be paid by management. If 
additional leave is needed after the 
termination of her maternity or mis- 
carriage leave, a woman receives bene- 
fits similar to those for a non-work- 
related injury or disability. A small 
cash sum, paid from the fund, is granted 
to a worker's family for the birth of a 
child. 


Pensions 


The 1958 Provisional Regulation Con- 
cerning the Retirement of Workers and 
Employees provides for pensions for 
workers and employees of state, coopera- 
tive, industrial, and commercial estab- 
lishments and state institutions, as 
well as civilian employees of the Armed 
Forces. 

Men are eligible for paid retirement 
at 60 years of age after 20 years of 
employment. Women workers and employees 
are eligible for pensions at ages 50 
and 55, respectively, after 15 years of 
service. Men and women in hazardous or 
harmful occupations can receive their 
pensions at ages 55 and 45 respectively, 
with the lengths of service as indicated 
above. All pensioners receive free 
medical service. 

Conversion to pension status requires 
5 years of uninterrupted employment. 
The amount of the annuity then varies 
according to the number of years of 
consecutive service (article 4, sections 
A and B). 18/ With 5-9 years of con- 
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secutive service, men and women workers 
receive a pension amounting to 50 percent 
of their wages; 10-14 years, 60 percent; 
and 15 years or more, 70 percent. 

An invalidity pension can be obtained 
if an employee has a total physical 
disability and has worked for 25 years, 
5 of which were continuous. However, 
men at age 50 and women at age 45 are 
eligible for the pension if they have 
15 years' service. The amount of the 
annuity varies with the length of unin- 
terrupted service (article 5). 19/ With 
5-9 years of consecutive service, work- 
ers receive a pension amounting to 40 
percent of their wages; 10-14 years, 50 
percent; and 15 yearsor more, 60 percent. 

Special retirement and disability 
arrangements apply to persons who have 
participated in revolutionary activity 
for 20 years or more, Their pension 
amounts to a flat 70 percent of their 
wages. The pension law also provides 
for the payment of lump-sum benefits to 
relatives of deceased pensioners to cov- 
er burial costs (section d, article 4). 

Additional regulations governing re- 
tirement were issued in 1962. If an es- 
tablishment closes down permanently, a 
pension amounting to 60 percent of an 
employee's wage is paid by the appropri- 
ate ministry or department to employees 
having over 5 but less than 15 years! 
service; an employee having over 15 
years of service receives 70 percent of 
his former wages. Another provision 
makes it possible for a worker having a 
non-work-related illness orinjury to go 
on permanent leave with an allowance 
equal to about 40 percent of his wages. 
Such persons and their dependents may 
receive extra allowances for travel to 
their home. In financial hardship cases, 
their local industrial-commercial asso- 
ciation or former employer must grant 
assistance (article 6). 20/ 


Collective Contracts 


The Directive Concerning the Signing 
of Collective Contracts by Factories and 
Mines was issued in 1955 by the Ministry 
of Heavy Industry and the National Com- 
mittee of the All-China Heavy Industry 


Tradé Union, The directive defines the 
contract as (a) ameans to guarantee the 
fulfillment and overfulfillment of the 
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state economic plan and to improve sys- 
tematically the material and cultural 
life of workers and employees; (b) an 
instrument to combine the interest of 
the state with that of the workers and 
employees; and (c) a way of educating 
workers and supervising production, 
Collective contracts cover all workers 
and employees, permanent or temporary, 
as well as apprentices in all state and 
state-cooperative enterprises. Provi- 
sions of contracts are to include the 
production plan and administrative meas- 
ures for the fulfillment of the plan, 
rules regarding work competition, a pro- 


’ gram forthe improvement of training, the 


wage and bonus plan, safety and health 
regulations, measures for the enforce- 
ment of labor discipline, the welfare 
and cultural plan, and provisions cover- 
ing work hours, holidays and other leave, 
training, promotion, hiring, and layoff. 
Procedures for concluding collective 
contracts are set forth inthe directive, 
First, under the guidance of the Commu- 
nist Party, the management and the trade 
union are directed toenlist workers and 
employees to discuss the provisions of 
a model contract; specifically, they are 
to (a) participate in preliminary plan- 
ning and discussions to unify the opinions 
of the entire work force; (b) draft the 
provisions of the contract; (c) insure 
that these provisions are understood by 
each employee; and (d) make each employee 
aware of his responsibilities for the 
implementation of the contract. Second, 
a general meeting of worker and employee 
representatives is to be called to 
discuss, amend, and adopt the contract. 
The contract is then signed by the man- 
ager and trade union chairman and sub- 
mitted to a higher trade union and gov- 
ernment labor bureau for approval. 21/ 





19/ Ibid. 

20/ “Supplementary Regulation Concern- 
ing the Retirement of Private Working 
Persons in State or State-Cooperative 
Industrial or Commercial Establishments, 
July 16, 1962,"" The Collection of Laws, 
January _1962-December 1963, op. cit., 
PPe 216-218, 

21/ All-China Confederation of Trade 
Unions, Collective Contracts (Peking, 
Workers' Publishing House, 1950), pp. 
189-195, 














VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN JAPAN 


Increased demands for labor, especially 
skilled labor, has accompanied rapid 
expansion in the processing sector of 
the Japanese economy since 1955, par- 
ticularly in the heavy and chemical in- 
dustries. To enable the country to 
provide the skilled manpower needed, the 
National Government adopted a long-term 


plan for vocational training. It en- 
acted a Vocational Training Law in 1958 


to train 1,550,000 workers between 1959 
and 1970 in in-plant and public voca- 
tional programs. 1/ The law combined 
various types of vocational training 
and apprenticeship programs and expanded 
job training programs. 

The Ministry of Labor, which coordi- 
nates training conducted by the pre- 
fectural governments, directs vocational 
training. Through its Vocational Train- 
ing Bureau, it establishes national 
standards and supports national and 
prefectural programs. The Central Vo- 
cational Training Deliberative Council, 
made up of employers, employees, and 
persons who have specialized knowledge 
or experience in the field, advises the 
Ministry on program and policy. The 





1/ Formal public vocational training 
did not receive much stimulus until the 


Occupation, when provisions for such 
training were included inthe Employment 
Security Law and the Labor Standards 
Law, both of which were enacted in 1947, 
However, the first legislation estab- 
lishing standards for apprenticeship 
was enacted in1916, and the first train- 
ing institutions were established in 
the early 1920's. Formal vocational 
training activities were expanded in the 
1930's to solve unemployment. After 
1937, when Japan was put on a war foot- 
ing, and during World War II, the Gov- 
ernment established new public in- 
stitutions to train skilled mechanics 
and ordered industry to expand its occu- 
pational and skill training. In addi- 
tion, technical and professional edu- 
cation was expanded at the secondary and 
higher education levels. 


Ministry has appointed the semi-autono- 
mous Employment Promotion Projects Cor- 
poration (EPPC) to operate comprehen- 
sive vocational training centers (now 
totaling 55) and an institute for the 
training of instructors. The EPPC, in 
addition, provides technical assistance 
to employers concerning in-plant train- 
ing, loan assistance to employers con- 
ducting their own vocational training 
programs, and living expenses for voca- 
tional trainees. 

The prefectures operate general voca- 
tional training centers and authorize 
vocational training programs in enter- 
prises. Activities of prefectural gov- 
ernments and the National Government 
are closely coordinated. They share 
government support for industry training 
programs. 

The government assists mainly small- 
and medium-size enterprises (those em- 
ploying fewer than 300 workers or cap- 
italized at less than 50 million yen, or 
about US$139,000) in establishing in- 
plant training programs. Traditionally, 
larger enterprises conduct their own 
programs without government support. 2/ 





2/ Nearly all enterprises’ recruit 
their workers directly from school. 
Male workers, under the "lifetime em- 
ployment" system, remain with the firm 
until retirement (generally at age 55). 
Female workers are expected to withdraw 
from the labor force when they marry, 
usually after a few years of service. 
Consequently, larger firms undertake ex- 
tensive training, particularly of male 
workers, without government assistance. 
This training lasts from several months 
to 3 years and involves not only train- 
ing in skills but also indoctrination 
in company philosophy. The latter has 
contributed to the remarkable degree of 
company loyalty for which Japanese em- 
ployees are known. The few U.S. firms 
in Japan follow the practices of larger 
Japanese firms and, thus, do not partic- 
ipate in Government-supported training 
programs. 





In-Plant Industrial Training, by Occupation and Skill, 


1966 








Number of Number of 
Occupation coidamnn Occupation coisa 
All occupations..... 83,076 Textiles and fabricated 
textile products........... 13,370 
Basic metal trades....... rs 2,298 
eetis din ictean eintea 131 Spinning loomadjusting worker 215 
Steel on d eae Weaving loomadjusting worker. 164 
79 - Se: OP, Sree ens 351 Knitting loom adjusting worker 132 
r ow ald sees soersath:¢ 311 | Custom tailor....... NNT eo tA 4,999 
eee. Dene tse) meh Prats 1.026 Dressmaker..........05 oceveeess 7,700 
cee et b.{ SRAA TS SAO ORT "142 Dobby and tappet loom ad- 
Ss ohn tnd sacaw > ¢aens medal 337 aS hak REE rs 
Transportation equipment....... 1,812 
yet Siaresreectlis ignited a ope Automobile repairman......... 1,255 
o ene doin peda Berea aac 8,57 Rigger, automobile........... 115 
Finis er eoeeee eevee eevee eeeee 3,601 Bicycle mechanic..... teins coats 228 
Jig and tool finisher...... 382 Other.. ; te 214 
Machine assembler.......... 605 De Coreg. tes te oe ie 
Assembler..........-. bb beas 222 [Construction............ ooeeeee] 7,182 
Sheet metal worker......... 1,584 PIMBCOTOF.. «06 ccc es Ae ee Ge 6,205 
Sheet metal worker Tilesetter............ pa thes « 506 
(construction)......... 2,398 Tatami (rush mat) witiar hens 365 
Boilermaker..... atalel ile “hie ale 740 Gt 56 wes Oh e+ eee nentbest raet 106 
Metal press worker......... 431 
Lumber and lumber products..... 21,513 
WORBOE 6 o0 65 chiwdn ee o's bicisteicbss 1,580 c ‘i 17.224 
Plumber (building) ees) bees 519 wae De hidibiee aborid Lott, 053 
Fitter (shipbuilding)...... 222 ee reer eee ® Erey 
bese Set iGugse Of, TU ve 884 Furnituremaker..... oo SSS Ga es 1,279 
Joiner...... i SinRanGas eruals . 2,540 
Precise metal work......... ° 402 Other. crcccccdedere 0% cs 217 
Electric work and manufacture Stone, clay, and glass 
of electric equipment....| 6,318 PFOGUCES....cccccccrecs eee 144 
Hydraulic power station {Drawing and printing.........-. 814 
DOG REOR seo e ke be oe coh 408 
Printing pressman...........-. 298 
Steam power station operator 349 
Bookbinder......cccceccccsces 161 
LiIN@MAN 6 022s seco ewe eecccee 3,799 RAtmANE Ns is 0.0 45.505 «4 56 «8 94 
Electric machine assembler. 1,004 
Mechanical draftsman......... 87 
Communicating machine 
Other eoeeneee eeeeeeeeeee eoeeneeeee 174 
Pa ee eee 155 
Electric wire coating worker 132 [Miscellaneous trades........... 2,714 
Electronics equipment Painter, general............. 1,565 
assembler......cccscees 122 Painter, machine shop........ 393 
a ae 349 Signboard advertising worker. 283 
Chemicals and chemical Paperhanger.......c.ccecccees 119 
RES so is sane « corp 477 eee bc eR asd ae aed Car teseenee spt 
General chemical reaction Ot er eeoereeeevee eee eeee eeeevevee l 5 
PERE cab oaccan Spe &o0 0% 111 |Industrial arts......... binhina >is 193 
High pressure synthetic Machine operating........+++- . 304 
process worker......... 191 [Mining, coal.......sseeeeee hab se 175 
ORE. cewonvimie cabpageisiad 175 [Not classified......... ee 3,616 
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When an enterprise wishes to establish 
its own independent training program but 
lacks capital, it can apply to the EPPC 
for the necessary machinery and other 
equipment. To qualify for a loan, the 
firm's program must be authorized by the 
Ministry of Labor and must enroll at 
least 15 workers each year. 

The EPPC will finance up to 90 percent 
of the total cost of an enterprise's 
training facility or equipment, but a 
single EPPC loan may not exceed 7 million 
yen (US$19,444), The EPPC, which ob- 
tains its loan capital from the Govern- 
ment's unemployment insurance fund, can 
make loans up to 20years (with interest 
accruing after the first year) for train- 
ing quarters and up to Syears (interest 
after 6 months) for equipment. Both 
types of loans draw 6.5 percent annual 
interest. Loan applications are pro- 
cessed by EPPC-designated private banks, 
one in each prefecture; for their serv- 
ices, the banks receive 17 percent of 
the interest on any loan. In 1966, about 
29,000 workers were trained in 438 com- 
pany training centers under this program. 

The Vocational Training Law also pro- 
vides that a group of small enterprises 
in a locality may jointly request’ the 
establishment of a cooperative training 
facility by their town, city, or pre- 
fecture. The Ministry of Labor may sub- 
sidize up to one-fourth of the construc- 
tion cost of such a facility through a 
grant not to exceed 2 million yen 
(US$5,555). The prefectural government 
supplies up to another fourth of the 
construction cost, and the participating 
enterprises pay the rest. 

The Ministry of Labor also furnishes 
the joint training centers with an annual 
subsidy for operating expenses (purchase 
of machinery, teachers' salaries, text- 
books, maintenance costs); the 1967 bud- 
get allows a Government grant of 1,400 
yen (US$3.89) astudent for this purpose. 
About 15 new joint training centers have 
been built annually; in 1966, 599 centers 
were inoperation, training about 55,000 
workers from 38,000 enterprises. 


Labor Standards and Trainees 
social protection 


Basic labor and 


laws, with some exceptions, apply toall 








trainees. Trainees in  government- 
operated vocational training centers 
are considered students and hence re- 
ceive no pay (they get certain allowances, 
however, as: noted later); trainees in 
government-sponsored private company 
courses are considered workers who are 
paid and hence are subject to protection 
of the minimum wage laws except where 
the training program is full time and 
no products of value are produced by 
the trainee. Moreover, the minimum 
wage does not apply to employees on trial 
(the trial period lasts from 2 weeks 
to 3 months and, in a few cases, to 6 
months). 

Hours and other working conditions in 
private company programs are set by the 
employer and accepted by the employee on 
entering training. Hours seldom exceed 
7 per day. Trainees in public vocational 
programs and trial employees in private 
companies are not under the protection 
of safety laws but may receive "consola- 
tion" payments inthe case of accidents. 
Because they are not paid, students in 
public vocational centers are not cov- 
ered by contributory systems of social 
security or unemployment insurance. 


Apprenticeship 


Many of those receiving training 
under government-assisted programs can 
be considered apprentices. The Minis- 
try of Labor controls apprenticeship 
programs, particularly regarding curric- 
ula, length of training, equipment, 
quality of instructors and teaching 
materials, and the working and living 
conditions of apprentices. Apprentices 
are recruited normally through the Pub- 
lic Service Employment Offices; because 
of the shortage of candidates, there 
is some direct hiring by employers. 


Public Vocational Education 


The Government provides a wide vari- 
ety of public vocational education and 
training programs to teenagers desir- 
ing to acquire occupational skills be- 
fore entering the job market, to unem- 
ployed workers seeking retraining, and 
to employed workers endeavoring to up- 
grade and update their skills. 


ll 





Prefectural governments, under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, operate technical high schools. 
They offer 3-year courses leading to a 
high school diploma, Although’ the 
"technical high school" is the nearest 
equivalent to the American vocational 
high school, Japanese students are re- 
quired to take more academic subjects 
and become proficient technicians 
rather than skilled workers. 3/ 

Both the national and prefectural 
governments operate centers to train 
and retrain workers. Displaced workers 
who are unable to find employment and 
are not eligible for unemployment in- 
surance benefits may receive training 
at the centers if recommended by a Pub- 
lic Employment Service Office. While 
attending the training program, they 
are paid avocational training allowance 
as an incentive to obtain training, as 
well as a small daily allowance for ex- 
penses and, if they must live away from 
home, a board allowance. 

At the national level, the EPPC 
operates (from funds received from the 
Ministry of Labor) Comprehensive Voca- 
tional Training Centers, which offer 
2-year programs aimed at producing highly 
skilled workers. In 1966, there were 63 


centers which enrolled 28,610 students 
in 563 different skills. 
The prefectural governments operate 


General Vocational Training Centers, 
which offer training programs ranging 
from 6 months to a year. They are 
supervised and financially supported by 
the Ministry of Labor. In 1966, 307 
General Vocational Training Centers 
offered training in 1,435 different 
skills to about 90,000 students, 
Although relatively small, the public 
vocational education system has. been 
successful, if measured by the degree 





3/ In addition, many regular junior 
and senior high schools provide occupa- 
tional training courses. Like their 
counterparts in the technical high 
schools, they lean less heavily on 
actual experience than do such courses 
in U.S. schools. 


of acceptance of its product. An Inter- 


national Labour Organisation (ILO) 
mission reported in 1965 that over 95 
percent of the graduates were gainfully 
employed in occupations for which they 
had been trained. 


Instructors 


Instructors in vocational training 
are recruited from among senior high 
school graduates. They are given 4-year 
training courses, mainly at the EPPC's 
Institute of Vocational Training in 
Tokyo. Graduates of the Institute have 
the same status as university graduates, 
and receive comparable salaries and 
privileges. At the factory level, em- 
ployers choose instructors who can meet 


Labor Ministry standards. Instructors 
are also given short courses at local 
centers, particularly in connection 


with company apprenticeship programs, 
Problems Faced in Vocational Training 


On the whole, informed observers re- 
gard highly Japanese vocational train- 
ing. An ILO study mission in 1965 
stated that the quality of training was 
universally high and "in certain as- 
pects it could not have been possible 
to find better examples anywhere in the 
world." There are problems, however, 


The emphasis by industry on recruitment 
from regular secondary and higher edu- 
cation induces youngsters to _ seek 4 
general education and to avoid formal 
vocational training. Consequently, en- 
rollment in the formal institutions and 
in the industry apprenticeship programs 
suffer. Secondly, better opportunities 
for advancement in regular jobs make 
it difficult to attract and hold quali- 
fied instructors, particularly in the 
public educational system. A concerted 
campaign is wages to encourage junior 
and senior high school graduates to 
accept vocational training and, where 
possible, to become instructors.--U,.S. 





Embassy, Tokyo; Japanese Ministry of 
Labor, Vocational Training in Japan, 





1966; and ILO Report. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








ITALY, FRANCE 


Incomes Policy Embodied in National 





Economic Plans. Recently, Italy and 
France outlined, for the first time, 
principles of incomes policy within the 
context of economic planning. In both 
countries, the principles stress the 
need for coordination of private wage 
settlements with national economic 
policy. Wage and price policy are com- 
bined because of the interrelationship 
of price and wage movements and because 
both movements may interfere with the 
achievement of such economic objectives 
as currency stability, maximum employ- 
ment, and economic growth. The inter- 
dependence of wages, productivity, and 
profits is likewise pointed out. How- 
ever, the guiding principles of both 
plans, in contrast with plans of other 
countries, are not based solely on the 
economy's average productivity, and they 
seek to avoid the use of fixed, auto- 
matic criteria. Compliance with the 
philosophy of incomes policy as_ laid 
down in the plans is expected essen- 
tially from the voluntary cooperation 
of management and organized labor, 
Neither plan contemplates the use of 
special institutional machinery in 
addition to existing mechanisms for the 
implementation of national economic 
policy in general or of the economic 
plan in particular, 

Italy's First Five-Year Development 
Plan (1966-1970), approved by the Par- 
liament on July 25, 1967, 1/ anticipates 
that labor's share in the national in- 
come will continue to increase in the 
next 5 years. It also assumes that per 
capita employee income will rise at 
substantially the same rate as average 
national productivity, so that monetary 








1/ Programma economico nazionale per 
il quinquennio 1966-70, ch. IV, secs. 











51-52. Government agencies have been 
Operating for some time as if the plan 


were already in effect. 





stability will be assured. The plan 
does not contemplate tying wage increases 
to productivity growth "in a mechanical 
manner."" However, it states that in- 
creases in employee's earnings which ex- 
ceed appreciably the average national 
rise in productivity would affect ad- 
versely price stability and other im- 
portant economic factors. On the other 
hand, it points out that a consistent 
lag of wages behind advances in pro- 
ductivity would impede the rise of pri- 
vate consumption and the economic 
development sought by the plan. For 
these reasons, the incomes of employees 
must move somewhat in line with pro- 
ductivity, and union wage policy must 
take account of this necessity. Con- 
siderable deviations from this general 
rule would be incompatible with the 
planned goal of sustained and balanced 
economic development. 

Incomes policy, the plan states, must 
include prices as well as wages, since 
profits depend on both. Prices must 
not be raised arbitrarily. Moreover, 
increases in profits due to productivity 
growth exceeding the average or rate of 
increase in wages must be passed on to 
consumers in the form of lower prices. 
Economic areas where excess profits are 


earned should be the chief target of 
efforts to secure for consumers some 
share in productivity gains. Such re- 


ductions in profits that would otherwise 
be available forwage increases will curb 
the pressures for higher wages, which 
are usually particularly strong in 
sectors with above-average productivity 
increases and which are liable to un- 
balance the whole scheme. 

As to implementation of the incomes 
policy, the plan explains that it is 
neither possible nor desirable to re- 
strict collective bargaining or to es- 
tablish quantitative limits for wage in- 
creases. Compliance with the plan, 
rather, depends upon voluntary coopera- 
tion between labor and management. 
Nevertheless, public authorities must 
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take, within their jurisdiction in 
economic and related matters, any meas- 
ures necessary to prevent economic 
actions of the various groups from in- 
terfering with the objectives of the 
plan. 

The principles of incomes policy em- 
bodied in the present French Economic 
Plan 2/ are based on the report of the 
chairman (Pierre Massé) of an earlier 
Incomes Policy Conference, which was 
submitted to the Parliament prior to 
the formulation of the plan. 3/ The 
plan includes "indicative norms" for in- 
creases in incomes which are considered 
compatible with the national economic 
and social objectives. The Government 
expects them to be accepted by public 
opinion and to be observed voluntarily 
by the parties directly concerned. Ap- 
propriate annual growth rates of the 
main categories of direct per capita 
incomes, at present, are estimated at 
2.8 percent for wages of employees who 
do not improve their qualifications and 
at 3.3 percent for wages in general 
(wage drift included). The indicative 
norm for gross income of individual 
nonagricultural entrepreneurs is set 
likewise at 3.3 percent, and for agri- 
cultural income from farming, at 4.8 
percent per farm unit. 

Since the Government could not obtain 
a joint declaration of the economic 
groups involved indicating the direc- 
tives they held advisable with regard 
to incomes and prices, it declared that 
to rely entirely on contractual incomes 
policy would be impossible. Thus, the 
plan envisages the progressive appli- 
cation of an “indicative incomes policy," 
based on the terms of the Massé report 
already mentioned. It defines this 
policy as “measures wisely conceived and 
favoring appeal to the conscience with- 
out which nothing durable could be 
accomplished." This strategy is based 
on the idea that it would lead to "a 
progressive approach of decisions re- 
lating to incomes and prices to regu- 
lations consistent with balance," 4/ 

To implement this program, the Na- 
tional Accounts Commission, when pre- 
paring the following year's economic 
budget 5/ in the fall of each year, 
undertakes a preliminary examination of 
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the compatability of incomes movements 
with national economic goals. Hereafter, 
the Government will consult with the 
proper occupational, union, and social 
organizations about the incomes move- 
ments which it intends to recommend and 
the criteria which may justify devia- 
tions from the suggested norms in par- 
ticular circumstances. 

During the year, the Government will 
observe the effects of its recommen- 
dations. 6/ It may, on its own motion 
or at the request of the Economic and 
Social Council, use the services of the 
Center for the Study of Incomes and 
Cost (LDA, August 1966, p. 14) in situa- 
tions requiring special study. The 
Study Center will be expected to ascer- 
tain the productivity gains of an en- 
terprise or economic branch, as well as 
the distribution of these gains among 
the various factors of production. The 
Center's work is expected to yield re- 
liable information on incomes policy as 
well as on costs that will clarify the 
economic situation of France in relation 
to that of neighboring countries. Policy 
implications flowing from reports 
issued by the Center are to be de- 





2/ Cinquiéme plan de dévelopement 
économique et Social (1966-1970), ap- 


proved by Law No. 65-1001 of November 30, 
1965 (Journal Officiel, Dec. 1, 1965), 
ch. I. 

3/ Journal Officiel, Dec. 23, 1964. 

4/ Incomes Policy in France, address 
by M. Jacques Delors, head of the Social 
Affairs Department, Commissariat Général 
du Plan, at the 12th Conference on 
Economic and Industrial Problems, held 
at Fiuggi, May 20-22, 1966. 

5/ Forecasts concerning the economic 
evolution of the current and the follow- 
ing year. 

6/ The Finance Ministry's National In- 
stitute of Statistics (INSEE) releases 
monthly reports on the state of the 
“warning signals" described inthe Fifth 
Plan as the statistics that the Govern- 
ment should watch to determine whether 
the objectives of the plan. are in danger. 
They cover the price level, foreign 
trade balance, growth inindustrial pro- 
duction and gross domestic product, in- 
vestment, and unemployment. 
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termined by the Government. Though the 
latter generally will not publish re- 
ports dealing with individual enter- 
prises, it will, under certain con- 
ditions, keep the occupational, union, 
and social organizations informed about 
the Center's work, 

The total wage increase in 1966, the 
first year of France's Fifth Plan, was 
5.8 percent. In the nationalized sector, 
wages advanced 5.5 percent.--U.S. Em- 


bassies, Rome and Paris; Official Italian 
and French Publications. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Codetermination Law Amended. A _ re- 
cently enacted amendment to the law on 
codetermination in mining and steel in- 
dustries will preserve codetermination 
for 5years after product diversification 
has reduced the sales of coal and steel 
to less than one-half of the total sales 
of any industrial combine, Under the 


original law of 1951, preservation of 
the right of employees to economic co- 
determination on executive boards and 
committees of establishments primarily 
producing coal, iron, and steel had 
been limited to 2 years after a firm's 
status had changed. 

The Government amended the law in 
response to complaints from the trade 
unions, which have been greatly con- 
cerned about the threat of codetermi- 
nation being watered down as a_ result 
of the 2-year provision. However, no 
appointments have been made as yet to a 
commission of independent experts who, 
according to plans announced by the 
Government, are to study and evaluate 
Germany's experience with codetermi- 
nation. The unions hope that the 
commission's work may eventually result 
in broadening the application of co- 
determination to include other in- 
dustries.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn; and Ger- 


man Trade Union Press. 


New Trends in Collective Bargaining 
Noted, Since the early 1960's several 


fundamentally new concepts have emerged 
in provisions of the basic long-term 


labor-management agreements governing 
working conditions. These agreements 
run for 4 or 5 years, as distinct from 
the once-a-year wage and salary con- 
tracts. Concepts that have been incor- 
porated into the agreements concern 
technological advances and their immedi- 
ate negative effects upon the workers, 
educational leave, vacation pay, workers' 
capital accumulation, special benefits 
for union members, and maintenance of 
the employment relationship during sea- 
sonal standstills. 





1. Automation and Worker Security. 
Trade unions know that technological 
improvements are prerequisites for in- 
creasing production and raising the 
standard of living. However, they are 
concerned about the adverse effects of 
automation and new production processes 
on the livelihood of many workers--the 
loss of jobs and reductions in pay. 
They have, therefore, been seeking pro- 
tection from the Government and em- 
ployers. From the Government, unions 
have sought regional development, im- 
provements in training and retraining, 
and other manpower policy measures. 
From the employers, they have asked for 
contract provisions that will minimize 
the impact on workers. 

Originally, employers thought that 
full and over-full employment would 
solve the problem; more recently they 
have been willing to negotiate protec- 
tive clauses that are geared to the 
worker's age and seniority in the firm. 
For example, in the cigarette industry, 
workers dismissed as a result of auto- 
mation and other changes in production 
methods will be paid atransition allow- 
ance of 3 to 12 months' pay, depending 
on length of service. In the textile 
industry of Hesse, the required dis- 
missal notice period for such workers 
has been extended by 2 to 6 months. In 
the oil industry of Hamburg, workers 
over 40 years of age are entitled to a 
dismissal notice period of 8to 12 weeks 
and a transition subsidy (2 to 8 months 
of regular earnings) based on age and 
length of service with the firm. Chem- 
ical workers over 60 who have 25 years' 
seniority are to be bypassed as much as 
possible when dismissals must be made. 
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Some agreements extend the period of 
notice also to workers transferred to 
lower paid jobs as a result of new, im- 
proved methods and, inaddition, provide 
that their wage or salary will be at the 
old rate for several months after the 
transfer, depending on seniority, and 
then be reduced gradually to the new 
lower rate. A collective agreement for 
textile establishments in Westphalia 
set up a joint labor-management fund to 
finance supplementary old-age pension 
insurance contributions for displaced 
workers over 50 who are forced to ac- 
cept lower paid positions either within 
the same establishment or elsewhere. 

In other agreements, provisions to 
maintain the income of older workers 
have almost the same effect as clauses 


related to new production methods. The 
national agreement for the chemical in- 
dustry, for example, stipulates that 
workers 55 years old and over who have 
at least 10 years' continuous’ service 
in the same establishment shall continue 
to receive their former pay if they 
are transferred involuntarily to less 
demanding jobs. Similar regulations 
exist for workers in the cement and 
brewery industries and with the Federal 
Railways. 


2. Educational Leave. The’ unions 
have realized for some time that today's 
highly developed society requires con- 
tinued education far beyond the tra- 
ditional preparation in school. On the 
grounds that workers should not be ex- 
pected to giveuptheir leisure time and 
needed recreation for this purpose, both 
the German Trade Union Federation (DGB) 
and the German Salaried Workers' Union 
(DAG) have included paid educational 
leave for workers in their bargaining 
demands. More’ recently, they have 
argued that increasing the capabilities 
of the labor force would help to solve 
structural crises and job market diffi- 
culties, They have pointed out, further, 
that the necessity for paid educational 
leave for workers is being recognized 
abroad, as exemplified by a_ resolution 
adopted at the International Labour Con- 
ference in Geneva in 1965. The German 
Couticil of Economic Experts, in their 
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report for 1966, also recommended that 
such leave be given to workers--either 
through collective bargaining or national 
legislation--to raise the quality of 
their production as well as their ability 
and willingness to change jobs. 

The unions prefer to negotiate for 
educational leave; employers, generally, 
have been opposed. Employers have re- 
sisted because recent reductions in 
worktime already have aggravated man- 
power shortages and because the anti- 
cipated costs of granting paid leave on 
a large scale would be so high (esti- 
mated at 10 billion DM, US$2.5 billion, 
annually by the employers). Thus, paid 
educational leave has been included 
in only five collective agreements 
covering relatively small numbers of 
workers. Eighteen other agreements make 
unpaid leave time, averaging up to 2 
weeks, available to workers for partic- 
ipation in trade union, civic, and vo- 
cational training courses. 


3. Vacation Pay. The unions have 
been more successful in their demand 
for vacation pay in addition to the 
regular paid leave time. They have 
argued that workers should be able to 
travel and cannot afford to do so on 
their wages alone. About 7 million wage 
and salary earners are eligible for 
varying amounts of extra vacation pay 
under collective agreements. Workers 
in the metal industry receive an ad- 
ditional 30 percent of the wage paid 
during the vacation. Chemical workers 
receive a fixed rate of 10 DM (US$2.50) 
a day during the first year and 12 DM 
(US$3) thereafter. In the clothing in- 
dustry, a lump sum of 90 DM (US$22.50) 
is paid during the first year and 120 
DM (US$30) thereafter. In some parts 
of the textile industry, the lump sum 
is graduated according to length of 
service with the firm. Trade unions 
have related vacation pay in some in- 
stances to a 13th-month payment, half 
being due at Christmas time and the 
other half at the start of the vacation. 





4. Capital Accumulation. Legislation 
to encourage savings and investment 
specifically by wage and salary earners 
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was first enacted in 1961 (LDA, Septem- 
ber 1961, p. 2). Under the law, em- 
ployers may set aside limited amounts of 
money for the benefit of their en- 
ployees, separate from their wages, in 
accounts blocked for 5 years at low- 
income tax rates and exempt from social 
security contributions. The Second Law 
for the Promotion of Capital Accumulation 
by Employees, passed in May 1965 (LDA, 
June 1965, pp. 1-4), made it possible 
for such plans to be negotiated in 
collective bargaining. So far, however, 
capital accumulation has not occurred on 
a large scale because of employer oppo- 
sition. Only 1.7 million workers, mainly 
in the building and allied industries, 
in Saar mining, fur, and tobacco prod- 
ucts, and in a number of individual 
establishments, are covered currently 
by collective agreements that include 
regulations for capital accumulation. 
Not all of the agreements come up to 
the maximum annual deposits--312 DM 
(US$78) or 468 DM (US$117), the latter 
for families who have three children 
or more--authorized in the law. Some 
make the employer's contribution con- 
tingent upon the worker's own savings 
as well as his length of service with 
the firm; others prescribe a particular 
form of investment for the blocked funds. 
In the building industry, the wage 
earner must save 0.02 DM per working 
hour to qualify for a contribution of 
0.09 DM from his employer (together 
about US$0.03); white-collar workers 
in the industry are entitled to 14 DM 
(US$3.50) from the employer for every 
10 DM (US$2.50) they set aside toward 
capital accumulation; and one contract 
provides for an additional monthly er- 
ployer payment of 13 DM (US$3.25) for 
employees who have three children or 
more. 


5. Special Benefits for Union Members. 
In the last few years some trade unions 
have demanded special rights for their 
members. These include joint  labor- 
Management arrangements for advanced 
general and occupational training; ad- 
ditional leave time, supplementary social 
payments; time off to prepare and par- 
ticipate in wage negotiations or to 














attend trade union courses; and special 
dismissal protection for trade union 
officers. In a larger sense, union re- 
quests for dues' checkoff by the en- 
ployer also belong in this context. The 
unions argue that arealization of these 
demands would demonstrate support visibly 
for the trade unions as a stabilizing 
element in the social structure. So 
far, this accomplishment has _ been 
achieved in only a few industries. In 
the construction industry, union men- 
bers have obtained old-age and in- 
validity supplements and educational 
aids for orphans of workers killed on 
the job. In the Saarland textile in- 
dustry, employers agreed to pay a cer- 
tain percentage of gross wages and sala- 
ries into a vacation fund for union 
members only. Strong opposition to this 
provision onthe part of other employers 
resulted in the expulsion of the Saar- 
land federation from the Federal asso- 
ciation of clothing industry employer 
federations. In the ladies' garment in- 
dustry, employers pay 3 percent of total 
annual gross wages and salaries into a 
union-operated fund for "occupational 
and living assistance" benefiting par- 
ticularly union members. In the cloth- 
ing industry generally, employers agreed 
to time off for unionactivities, special 
dismissal protection forunion officers, 
and union dues' checkoff. The latter is 
prevalent also insome other industries. 


6. Winter Employment. Finally, there 
is an improvement which concerns only 
a few industries affected by bad weather 
but which represents a fundamental de- 
parture from the past. In the construc- 
tion and allied industries and in hor- 
ticultural establishments, contractual 
regulations now provide for maintenance 
of the employment relationship during 
the winter, particularly between Christ- 
mas and New Year's, to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. Thus, whether or not 
employees work during the Christmas holi- 
days, they now receive a wage-related 
lump sum, according to a_ new schedule 
each year, which also takes care of the 
legal requirement for wage payments 
during holidays. Keeping work forces 
in readiness has become increasingly 
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important in recent years for employers 
faced with extreme labor shortages, as 
other establishments almost immediately 
hire the laid-off workers, frequently in 
the middle of winter. The workers 
themselves prefer to remain on their 
accustomed jobs. Besides, they had re- 
garded as socially degrading their re- 
current unemployment, which until 
1958-59 averaged longer periods each 
winter for 600,000 to 800,000 construc- 
tion workers. The contractual winter 
employment maintenance provision is a 
good example of collective bargaining 
complementing legislation in the socio- 
political sphere. The law granting 
these workers "bad weather compensation" 
from the unemployment insurance fund 
for winter days when no work can be 
carried on, is conditional upon the ex- 
istence of the contractual lump-sum 
payment; the law further stipulates 


that between November 1 and March 31 no 
worker may be dismissed because of bad 
weather without notice (normally 3days). 


7. Outlook. Protection against the 
consequences of technological progress 
will remain in the forefront of collec- 
tive bargaining; over-full employment 
can no longer be counted on as_ in the 
past. One prominent union leader has 
said that, inthe future, theunions must 
emphasize their protective function more 
than their ability to obtain material 
advantages. He suggested that trade 
union officials become informed fully 
on the rights of workers and works 
councils in case of dismissals, down- 
grading of jobs, short-time working, re- 
duction of social benefits, closure or 
transfer of establishments, and the 
legal and contractual measures for 
counteracting these developments. He 
also advocated the establishment of 
model social plans regarding the early 
retirement of older workers, referral 
to other job vacancies, and financial 
aids for transfer, dismissal, retrain- 
ing, and moving expenses. 

The unions may be expected to continue 
to push educational leave, since better 
educated workers are more adaptable to 
changes in occupational and economic 
conditions. Because employers oppose 


this item in negotiations, the unions 
were instrumental in getting a group of - 
experts to conduct hearings on the 
possibility of legislation inthis area. 
Not much progress can be anticipated in 
the near future regarding workers' 
capital accumulation and special bene- 
fits forunion members (an issue current- 
ly being debated in the Federal Labor 
Court). Regarding vacation pay, unions 
probably will be successful in having 
it included in additional agreements, 
as well as raising the benefit where it 
has already been accepted. At least for 
the duration of the present economic 
slowdown, employers generally will 
attach greater importance than formerly 
to the cost of social improvements of all 
types.--Federal Labor Ministry Publi- 
cation. 





SWEDEN 


Pupils Required to Get Practical Job 
Experience. Sweden gives its eighth 
grade students first-hand experience in 
their chosen field of work, together 
with vocational guidance, as part of 
their regular curriculum. The "practical 
vocational orientation" program, known 
by its Swedish initials as PRYO, was 
introduced experimentally inthe 1940's. 
When the present "comprehensive" school 
system came into being in 1962, the 
PRYO experience was reviewed and found 
to be so beneficial that it was made 
compulsory for all eighth graders in 
the public education system. 

Depending on their occupational pref- 
erence or preferences, the students are 
placed with appropriate employers for a 
total of 3 weeks, which may be _ sub- 
divided into two or three periods spent 
at different establishments. (This 
training period may be shortened or ex- 
tended under certain local conditions.) 
The program is planned jointly by the 
school authorities and the National La- 
bor Market Board, which locates’ the 
needed vacancies through the local en- 
ployment offices. The PRYO is designed 
to complement the theoretical vocational 
and civic instruction the pupils receive 
in school with actual personal ex- 
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office, vocational teachers, 


perience, and thus aid them in their 


studies and final selection of acareer. . 


Usually, during PRYO training periods, 
half the students inaclass_ receive 
their practical education while the other 
half continue their regular classroom 
procedure. At the end of the 3 weeks, 
the groups change places. The school 
provides preparatory instruction and, 
through the vocational guidance teacher, 
maintains contact with the PRYO student 
and the employer, taking care of any 
questions regarding the trainee's travel, 
meals, insurance, work clothes, etc. 
In communities having no employment 
specially 
trained and paid by the public employ- 
ment service, are charged with locating 
PRYO vacancies and placing the students. 
At the enterprise, a specially desig- 
nated supervisor is responsible for 
placing the students under his care in 
jobs and arranging the best possible 


orientation consistent with their abil- 


ity and interest. Such orientation in- 
cludes information on the industry and 
the profession; machines, tools, mate- 
trials, products, and processes; work 
safety andhygiene; educational require- 
ments for their chosen occupations; the 
distribution and specialization of la- 
bor; relations between employers and 
workers and between supervisor and 
supervised; and teamwork. 

As PRYO students are not workers in 
the legal sense, they are exempt from 
minimum age regulations for employment 
in industry. However, they may not be 
placed in "dangerous work" as defined by 
the Factory Safety Law, be employed be- 
tween the hours of 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
or work overtime. Otherwise, they must 
conform to the usual hours of work at 
the enterprise and are not excused, for 
example, on school holidays. During 
their on-the-job orientation period, 
PRYO students are covered by industrial 
injury insurance; if they have an acci- 
dent, the school is notified and takes 
the necessary action. Neither the em- 


ployer nor the students receives pay for 
participating in the PRYO program. The 


trans- 


school pays for the students’ 
portation toand from the work place and 


for their meals; wherever possible, 
PRYO students lunch at nearby schools. 
Special work clothes usually are fur- 
nished by the enterprise. 

About 110,000 students are in the 
specified age group each year. At the 
end of 1966, about four-fifths of that 
mumber were in PRYO-connected jobs in 
some 59 different types of manual and 
white-collar occupations. The greatest 
number of the boys (6,491) chose ma- 
chinists' and metal trades, followed by 
electrical work (4,914), technical work 
(3,779), commercial office work (2,807), 
and the Armed Forces (2,529). The 
greatest number of the girls were in 
health and medical care (8,767), followed 
by teaching (7,198), commercial office 
work (3,731), domestic and service work 
(3,481), accounting and technical office 
work (3,197), and hygiene and beauty care 
(2,774). Other popular choices of both 
boys and girls included agriculture, 
communications, precision instruments, 
artistic and literary work, and civil 
security and protective work. There were 
also placements in social, personnel, 
and religious work and in photography. 

According to the National Labor Mar- 
ket Board, the PRYO program has en- 
countered no major problems. Occa- 
Sionally, it is difficult to find suit- 
able vacancies in occupations in which 
young people are interested, such as 
police work or highly specialized pro- 
fessions. No general survey as _ to 
PRYO's effectiveness has been made, 
but labor, management, the Government, 
and the general public seem to be con- 
vinced of its value. There has been 
some concern about the attitude of em- 
ployers, whose participation is entirely 
voluntary and unrewarded, particularly 
when the same enterprises are called 
upon repeatedly to take PRYO students. 
However, a preliminary study of about 
250 participating enterprises in one 
area indicated that 70 percent of them 
wanted more PRYO students inthe future. 
--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 

















NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








ISRAEL 


Labor Developments Since the _ Hos- 





tilities. In the prewar territory of 
Israel, registered unemployment in mid- 
July 1967 had returned to the mid-May 
prehostilities level of 35,000, and 
about 21,000 other persons were employed 
on relief jobs. In the occupied areas, 
the Ministry of Labor is using manual 
labor wherever possible in its public 
works projects to reduce the areas' 
high level of unemployment, 

The General Federation of Labor in 
Israel (Histadrut) has announced the 
right of Arab workers in the occupied 
areas to join its organizations. (The 
Histadrut presently has 40,000 Israeli 
Arab trade union members.) Initially, 
however, the Jerusalem Labor Council 
will organize only the Arab workers of 
the East Jerusalem area. They will be 
entitled to the same wages, working 


conditions, and welfare benefits as all 
Histadrut members. The first Histadrut 
seminar for 35 Arab trade unionists 
from East Jerusalem opened at Tel Aviv, 


with lectures on the organization of 
Histadrut and study tours of labor in- 
stitutions. 


Workers mobilized during the emergency 
period May 18 to July 9, 1967, received 
pay directly from the Army; in addition, 
a family allowance was paid to their 
dependents up to a maximum of IL420 
(US$140) a month (proportioned to length 
of service) for a nonworking wife with 
three children or more. Since July 9, 
civilians in the Army are compensated 
again by the National Insurance Institute 
in accordance with the Reserve Service 
Compensation Law. Most employers in the 
public and private sectors pay their 
employees in the Army the difference 
between the Army pay and their civilian 
earnings.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 











AFRICA 








ETHIOPIA 


Managerial Skills To Be Upgraded in 








Five-Year U.N. Program. During June 
1967, the Governing Council of the 
United Nations Development Program 


(UNDP) approved a 5-year program for 
assisting the Ethiopian Government to 


improve management skills among its 
businessmen. The UNDP will allocate 
Eth$2,060,140 (US$824,000) over this 


period to cover 20.5 man-years of expert 


services in the fields of business 
management, industrial engineering, 
economic evaluation, and marketing, 


plus 5 man-years of expert services in 
certain technical trades to be determined 
later. The UNDP contribution also will 
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cover the purchase of library materials, 
audiovisual aids, and vehicles. The 
Government's contribution during the 
5-year period will total Eth$1,413,540 
(US$565,000), consisting of admini- 
strative support, accommodations for 
the experts, buildings, equipment, and 
supplies. A Management and Entrepre- 
neurship Training Advisory Center will 
be set up in Addis Ababa to carry out 
the program.--U.S, Embassy, Addis Ababa. 





KENYA 


Minimum Wages Revised. Increases in 
minimum wages for workers inurban areas 
and newly established minimums for work- 
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ers inrural areas became effective July 
1967. Urban rates had been unchanged 
since 1963. The legislation consoli- 
dated, for the first time, minimums for 
basic wages and housing allowances for 
workers in urban areas; these had been 
provided separately in earlier laws. 
However, urban employers who provide 
housing accommodations may deduct from 
monthly wages amounts ranging from EA Sh18 
(US$2.52) to EA Sh35 (US$4.90), depend- 
ing on the worker's age and sex and the 
location of the place of employment. 
Employers in rural areas are not entitled 
to make deductions for housing. 

The new minimum monthly rates 
follows: 


are as 


Minimum monthly rate 
[in East African 
shillings 1/] 





Nairobi Other 
and urban Rural 
Mombasa areas 2/ reas 
Adult males.. 175 160 60 
Adult females 140 128 60 
Youths 3/.... 105 96 36 

1/ EA Shl=US$0.14. 

2/ Includes Eldoret, Kisumu, Kitale, 


Thika, Nakuru, Kericho, Masaku, Nanyuki, 
Nyeri, Thompson's Falls, and Naivasha. 
3/ Under 18 years of age. 


Source: The Regulation of Wages and 
Conditions of Employment Act, Legal 
Notice Nos. 138 and 139. 








MOROCCO 


National Institute Provides Training 


in Statistics. The Moroccan Government, 
assisted by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA), created an 
institute in Rabat in 1961 to _ train 
qualified statisticians for the National 
and Provincial Governments. A Moroccan 
director, who reports tothe Royal Cabi- 
net's Division of Planning and. Statis- 
tics, heads the institute. The faculty 
includes nine full-time instructors and 
about 20 part-time lecturers from Gov- 
ernment Ministries and theUniversity of 
Rabat. The institute hopes to replace 








its foreign instructors with Moroccans 
by 1970. 

The institute began operations as the 
Center for the Training of Statistical 
Engineers. Receiving additional assist- 
ance from the ECA, the center in 1965 
became a full-fledged institute called 
the National Institute of Statistics and 
Applied Economics (Institut National de 
Statistique et d'Economie Appliquée-- 
I.N.S.E.A.). It is now an international 
institution of higher training for Afri- 
cans, since it offers a 3-year program 
of statistical and economic studies to 
students from French-speaking African 
countries. 

In addition to a 3-year program for 
statistical engineers, the institute 
offers a l-year program for technical 
assistants in statistics. Students 
applying for admission must have a degree 
in either mathematical science, experi- 
mental science, or mathematics and tech- 
niques. The institute's curriculum is 
oriented towards practical application 
and includes 5 to 6 weeks' work conduct- 
ing field surveys during each summer 
vacation. In recent years, the students 
have made surveys of tourism in Morocco, 
the handicrafts industry in Fez, and 
unemployment in Casablanca, 

Moroccan students at the institute 
normally receive civil service appoint- 
ments and draw Government salaries. They 
are obligated, however, to remain in the 
public service after completion of their 
studies. A few students enter with 
scholarships from the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, which also requires 
their future employment in the public 
sector. The ECA provides scholarships 
amounting to US$150 a month to foreign 
students, most of whom are selected by 
their Governments. 

The institute's present enrollment of 
84 students includes 37 non-Moroccans. 
Forty-five students are in the first year 
of the statistical engineer program and 
the l-year technical assistant program; 
24 are in their second year of studies 
and 15 are in the final year. 

Thus far, the institute has graduated 
about 30Moroccan statistical engineers. 
According to current estimates, there 
will be 7 additional graduates in 1967, 
12 in 1968, 15 to 18 in 1969, and about 
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20 in 1970; all of them are assured 
positions in Moroccan Government agen- 
cies, The shortage of statisticians 
exceeds the projected number of graduates 
from the institute during the next few 
years, Statisticians are needed not only 
for Government posts but also to meet 
the prospective demand of the private 
and semipublic sectors. To satisfy their 
own manpower requirements, large enter- 
prises may offer attractive salaries to 
experienced statisticians, enticing them 
away from Moroccan Government service. 

In recognition of the long-range de- 
mand for statisticians, the Moroccan 
Government plans to expand the I.N.S.E.A. 
to astudent capacity of, 200 by mid-1969. 
Scheduled for construction by that time 
are additional classrooms, a dormitory, 
space for computers, a library, and an 
auditorium with simultaneous exterpreta- 
tion equipment to permit its use for 
international conferences, Government 
funds (estimated at US$350,000) for the 
expansion are limited to actual construc- 
tion costs; the institute hopes to obtain 
assistance from international agencies 
and foreign Governments for books, audio- 
visual equipment, and other material for 
the new facilities--U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Casablanca. 








The Labor Force as Indicated by Social 
Security Data. The Moroccan National 
Social Security Fund (Caisse Nationale 
de laSécurité Social--C.N.S.S.) recent- 
ly completed a study of social security 
registrants (persons who have had peri- 
ods of employment covered by social 
security plus persons drawing benefits) 
and contributors (persons currently in 
covered employment). The study presents 
comparative data by age, sex, and nation- 
ality onthe number of registrants as of 
June 30, 1964, and December 31, 1966, 
and the number of persons for whom at 
least 1 monthly contribution was made 
to the fund during the last 4 months of 
1966, The number of contributors to the 
fund is about equal to the labor force 
in the modern sector of the economy, 
since social security coverage extends 
mainly to wage and salary workers in in- 
dustry and commerce, Agricultural and 
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domestic workers are not covered by so- 
cial security, and public employees have 
a separate system. 

From June 30, 1964, to December 31, 
1966, the number of social security reg- 
istrants rose from 383,000 to 480,000, 
but the number of contributors in the 
last 4 months of 1966 (persons from whom 
at least 1 monthly contribution was made) 
numbered only 242,000 persons. According 
to asocial security official, the aver- 
age monthly number of contributors dur- 
ing the past few years has ranged from 
200,000 to 250,000, This stability in 
the level of contributors indicates a 
lack of employment growth in the modern 
sector over recent years, while the wide 
disparity between the numbers of con- 
tributors and registrants seems to indi- 
cate considerable labor turnover. As 
shown below, the disparity between con- 
tributors and registrants is greatest 


among foreign workers: 


Number 
Registrants: 
June 30, 1964, total...... 
MOTOCCANS ccccecccccceces 
Foreigners.ceccccccccccce 


382,736 
328,541 
54,195 


497 ,849 
417,559 
62,290 


December 31, 1966, total.. 
MOroccanS.ccccccccccccce 
ForeignerS.ccccccccccece 


Contributors, September- 
December 1966. ccccccccce 
MOTOCCANS ccccccccccccececse 
ForeignerS.ccccccccceccece 


242,138 
219,552 
22,586 


Among the causes for the wide dispari- 
ty between the number of Moroccan regis- 
trants and contributors, in addition to 
lack of employment growth, are (1) loss 
of job and subsequent unemployment, (2) 
withdrawal from the labor market, (3) emi- 
gration, (4) change to employment not 
covered by social security, and (5) fail- 
ure of employers to declare employees 
and contribute on their behalf. In the 
case of foreigners, the principal reason 
is emigration from Morocco, The small 
number of foreigners among current con- 
tributors indicates that further Moroc- 
canization of employment (i.e., placing 
Moroccans in jobs formerly held by non- 
Moroccans) can provide only a marginal 
number of jobs for Moroccans, 














The following data on the number of 
Moroccan contributors from September to 
December 1966 indicate the age-sex dis- 
tribution of the current labor force in 
the modern sector: 
Both 
sexes Male Female 


All ages: 
Number..ceccoece 219,552 185,601 33,951 
Percent.cecooe 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Under 20 years. 3.5 2.3 9.6 
20-24 YCaTSeoee 10.1 9.3 14.9 





25-34 YeCaTSeceece 30.6 32.3 21.9 
35-44 YeCarSecee 31.4 32.5 25.1 
45-59 YCarSeces 21.0 20.6 23.1 


60 years and 


OVELTeccccccce 3.4 3.0 5.4 


Of interest is the relatively large 
number of young Moroccan women employed 
in the modern sector. Although Moroccan 
women account for only 15 percent of all 
Moroccan contributors, they account for 
43 percent of those under age 20 and 
for 23 percent of those aged 20 to 24, 
The number of persons drawing social 
security benefits as shown below is very 
small. The recipients of family allow- 
ances, awarded to workers having up to 





six children, are excluded here as acase 
apart--although this benefit accounts for 
most of the Fund's disbursements. 


Total. cocccccsevceecooceces 6,701 


Recipients of old-age pensions... 2,718 
Recipients of disability benefits 873 
Recipients of survivors' benefits 828 
Widows whose children qualify them 

for family allowance benefits.. 2,282 


One major reason for thevery low num- 
ber of recipients seems to be ignorance 
by many persons of their rights to these 
benefits. Another reason, however, may 
well apply in the case of old-age pen- 
sions. It is noteworthy that 1,735 
Moroccan males draw old-age pensions, 
awarded at age 60, but another 5,577 
Moroccan males 60 years of age and over 
continue to work and make social security 
contributions. Although some of them 
may not have been qualified for retire- 
ment benefits, most of them undoubtedly 
continued their employment for a basic 
economic reason: their job income was 
considerably higher than _ the pension 
they would otherwise draw.--American 


Consultate General, Casablanca. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


First National Survey of Earnings 
Conducted. The average monthly gross 
earnings of full-time employees of pri- 
vate nonagricultural enterprises in 
1966 were RD$104.02 (RD$1=US$1). The 
number of full-time employees of the 
5,511 reporting firms increased 5.4 per- 
cent during the year (from 68,736 em- 
ployees in December 1965 to 72,434 em- 
ployees in December 1966). Their earn- 
ings averaged $103.49 in December 1966, 
a rise of $0.36 from the previous 
December. The small increase in average 
earnings in 1966 ‘may be due to sub- 
stantial compliance with the wage freeze 














imposed in July 1966 as part of a general 
austerity program. The cost of living 
remained relatively stable in 1966, 
mainly because of price controls placed 
on many basic necessities, 

These data are from the first report 
derived by the Secretariat of Labor 
from information on occupations and 
earnings reported regularly by employers 
in the private sector, The law requires 
that all Dominican employers submit a 
report on employed personnel to the 
General Director of Labor within 15 days 
of the initiation of business activities 
and monthly, thereafter, if the number 
of employed has changed. In 1966, the 
private nonfarm sector included about 
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Average Monthly Gross Earnings of Full-Time Workers in Private Nonagricultural 
Enterprises, by District, December 1965 and December 1966 

















Average (in RD$ 1/) 
District Percent change, 
1965 to 1966 
December 1965 | December 1966 

National average...... oe 103.13 103.49 +0.3 
POAGUNBLOB 6 66665 Kini iis daw s.0 $n 5ie 193.58 194.02 +0.2 
Qaet Gude eine lia iiia didn COST iiss cinidic 130.55 130.40 -.1 
San Pedro de Macorfs..........+- 124 .07 126.30 +1.8 
OO DRAWS iii Ss: Oei cic Odo CUBE 126.12 124.52 -1.3 
Santiago... i.ciceccisecee cbc Ses ows 117.97 120.31 +2.0 
Barahona....... adlalerce tt ie awa CIS 107.31 107 .44 +.1 
Constanza....... OS Weiedidt duiede 103.81 104 .46 +.6 
Distrito machduiad. Cle HA Weak 103.77 104.19 +.4 
Pepillo Salcedo..........6. sels 126.03 91.50 -27.4 
Cot his. ccids o'o% BERET when Bate bb é 80.73 90.38 +12.0 
San Francisco de Macorfs....... 88.86 86.65 -2.5 
Wa eis 85 is CMEC So we BOSSE 81.72 84.88 +3.9 
EO VOR ce E68 e CPSC Cees bee 77.81 80.13 +3.0 
VOMNEDROS A Fic eitites CeCe tbodcs ‘ 78.64 78.35 -.4 
PSCCS PIRES Si eee cee'd das 82.66 75.74 -8.4 
DATABACOG. 5:5 50.030 didicec 6 sini EPeiere & 85.09 75.31 -11.5 
PICO iin Fo cc Eee wigtetandid ble cchotek orate 64.45 72.39 412.3 
ot ee el eee ee aie obbilé 57.53 71.94 +25.0 
Monsefior Nouel....... bs cai ak ws 77.01 70.65 -8.3 
Nagua..... Mabie Oe ewes wee Ons ° 67.07 68.16 +1.6 
DNGsbnsGbetawsendeweeees cee 60.60 67.10 +10.7 
Las Matas de Farfén ein scien aad - 66.74 66.27 -.7 
nck edd eee ce deans 63.35 66.01 +4.2 
hs ose elie & a0 Od ewcieins o's 60.11 64.61 +7.5 
SE AO eT CEE 67 .02 63.93 -4.6 
BEG MAO oc 00:6 000% sales ny ai 60.26 63.63 +5.6 
Santiago Rodrfguez.......... bos 62.09 61.06 -1.7 
San José. de OC0B..cecsccccccces 55.53 57.36 +3.3 
San José de las Matas.......... 50.96 42.45 -16.7 











1/ RD$1=US$1. 
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280,000 workers out of a national em- 
ployment of 800,000, Since mostly the 
larger and more modernized enterprises 
comply with the law, the actual average 
earnings for all Dominican workers may 
be somewhat lower than that’ shown in 


Employment and Earnings [Empleo y Sala- 
rfos], the Secretariat's report for 1966, 











Source: Empleo y Salarios (Santo Domingo, Secretarfa de Estado de Trabajo, 1966), 


The salaries of national Government 
employees in 1966 were slightly above 
the national average for employees of 
private enterprises. The 69,000 Govern- 
ment employees earned about $108 amonth. 
With the initiation of the austerity 
program in 1966, Government employees 
suffered substantial salary cuts, which 






























































probably account for the small difference national average. During 1966, average 

















reured between their average earnings andthose monthly wages increased in 17 of the 
covered by the Secretariat's report. nation's 29 districts. The largest in- 
The accompanying table shows average crease--in Higiiey--resulted from the 
monthly earnings of full-time employees initiation of highway construction 
hange , in the private nonagricultural sector projects in that district. Average 
1966 by district. Highest average monthly monthly wages decreased in 12districts. 
earnings in 1966 were received by work- The largest decrease occurred in Pepillo 
ers in Pedernales, which includes a Salcedo, where a large firm paying 
+0.3 bauxite mine that pays comparatively relatively highwages ceased operations, 
high wages, Seven other districts had adding to that district's unemployment 
+0.2 average monthly earnings higherthanthe  level.--Government Publication. 
-.1 
1.8 
-1.3 
+2.0 
+l 
+.6 
+.4 
-27.4 
+12.0 
-2.5 
+3.9 
+3.0 
-.4 
-8.4 
-11.5 Brazil--Scholarships. Some 23,000 scholar- 
+12.3 ships to enable children of labor union mem- 
+25.0 bers to receive a secondary education were 
-8.3 distributed by the Government among 961 local 
oi unions of 26 Brazilian States and territories 
+10.7 in 1966, and an additional 70,000 are expected 
-.7 to be made available in 1967. Over three- 
44.2 fourths of the 1966 grants went to about 500 
47.8 unions concentrated inthe southeastern States 
4.6 of Sao Paulo, Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
25.6 Gerais, and Rio Grande do Sul. The program 
“1.7 is financed largely with local currency counter- 
+3.3 part funds generated by a 1966 loan to Brazil 
-16.7 by the U.S, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 
--Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1967, p. 62. 
1966), 
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NOTE ON REAL INCOME COMPARISONS 


International Comparisons of Real In- 


come. By Wilfred Beckerman. Paris, 
Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Development 
Center, 1966. 62 pp. 





Traditionally, international compari- 
sons of real income are obtained by con- 
verting official national accounts esti- 
mates into a common unit by means of 
official exchange rates. Unfortunately, 
that method does not yield accurate 
relative data. The problem is that 
"exchange rates are not indicators of 
overall purchasing power parities; at 
best they only relate to equilibrium 
in foreign transactions."" Consequently, 
there have been various attempts to 
develop more reliable estimating methods. 

Dr. Wilfred Beckerman of Balliol 
College (Oxford) was asked by the 
Development Center of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment to review the various alternative 
methods of estimating relative real in- 
come and to propose new research in the 
field. 

In his report, Dr. Beckerman first 
critically reviews the research related 
to real income comparisons. The re- 
search survey covers: (a) comparisons 
within the national accounts framework; 
(b) international price comparisons, 
which, although not devised explicitly 
for deriving quantity comparisons of 
average national consumption levels, 
may be used for this purpose by applying 
the price comparisons to expenditure 
data on national income; and (c) non- 
monetary indicator comparisons, which use 
indicators independent of national ac- 
counts aggregates to measure "standard 
of living." For the most part, he finds 
past research methodologically inade- 
quate, 

In the author's opinion, the two notable 
contributions to the development of 
reliable estimates of relative real in- 
come are the direct national 
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comparisons by Gilbert and Kravis and 
by Gilbert and Associates. 1/ The ob- 
jective of the studies was to obtain 
quantity comparisons built up directly 
as far as possible. "Relative prices 
were only of interest insofar as_ they 
had to be used for some items, as a 
means of deriving relative quantities, 
given the relative values of expendi- 
tures."' Furthermore, "the problem of 
devising a common weighting basis for 
purposes of comparing a number of coun- 
tries was squarely faced and a method 
was devised." 

Dr. Beckerman regards the Gilbert 
full-scale national accounts compari- 
sons to be the only fully reliable es- 
timates of relative real income. How- 
ever, he recognizes that the Gilbert 
studies cover a limited number of 
developed countries only, and that the 
methods used cannot easily be applied 
to developing countries which lack 
basic data. On the other hand, statis- 
tics of nonmonetary indicators are 
easily available for a very large num- 
ber of countries. Therefore, he pro- 
poses that, for the present, a "modi- 
fied nonmonetary indicator" method 
might conveniently be used to estimate 
relative real income. 

The method involves finding nonmone- 
tary indicators which are highly corre- 
lated with the national accounts aggre- 
gates of countries for which independent 
estimates of relative real income or 
consumption exist, and then, on the 
basis of the statistical relationship, 
estimating the relative real income of 





1/ Milton Gilbert and Irving Kravis, 
An International Comparison of National 





accounts. 


Products and the Purchasing Power of 
Currencies (Paris, Organisation for 
European Economic Cooperation, 1954); 
Milton Gilbert and Associates, Compara- 
tive National Products and Price Levels 
(Paris, Organisation for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, 1958). 












































countries for which the nonmonetary in- 
dicators exist. Dr. Beckerman used this 
method to estimate 
capita private consumption; however, the 
method could be used to obtain national 
income estimates, 

The theory behind the method is that, 
“of the almost infinite number of items 
that one can expect to be closely corre- 
lated with total 
reasonable to expect that, 


consumption, 
for a few, 
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Predicted Indexes of Real Per Capita Private Consumption in 1960, 
Using the Modified Nonmonetary Indicator Method 








the relationship is similar across a 
wide range of countries and is more or 
less insensitive to intercountry differ- 
ences in the relative price of the items 
concerned."" Once these items are iden- 
tified by experimentation, "a measure 
of the level of the item concerned im- 
plies a unique level of per capita total 
consumption as having caused that level 
of consumption of the item concerned to 
have been incurred." 


[United States=100] 
















































Index |Index at Index | Index at 
based on|official k based on| official 
Rank Sountry proposed | exchange nan Counter proposed | exchange 
method rates method rates 
1 |United States l/. 100.0 100.0 31 |Yugoslavia...... 13.5 6.1 
2 |Sweden........... 77.4 54.5 32 |Mexico........6. 13.4 16.2 
3 |Canada..........-. 77.0 73.9 33 |Greece........2. 12.7 16.4 
4 jAustralia........ 65.4 57.2 34 |Malaya......e.e. 12.6 (2/) 
5 |United Kingdom... 61.7 49.9 35 |Cuba........ee0e 12.2 (2/) 
6 |Denmark 1/....... 59.2 46.6 36 |Brazil.......... 12.1 6.4 
7 |Switzerland...... 59.1 55.6 37 |Colombia........ 11.4 10.9 
8 |New Zealand...... 58.6 56.0 38 |Rhodesia and 
9 |Norway 1/......6- 57.4 34.9 Nyasaland, 
10 |Germany 1/....... 56.1 41.2 Federation... 11.2 5.4 
11 |France 1/........ 54.3 47.4 39 |Turkey.......... 9.8 27.2 
12 {Belgium 1/....... 53.6 48.3 40 |China, Mainland. 9.4 (2/) 
13 [Netherlands 1/... 45.0 31.3 41 |Iraq......... eee 9.0 (2/) 
14 |Finland.......... 41.3 32.5 42 |Syria.....-..ee- 8.6 (2/) 
15 jAustria.......... 40.8 29.2 43 ORG ini cece ed 8.1 (2/) 
16 |Italy 1/......... 30.8 22.3 44 |Morocco......... 8.1 6.7 
17 |Japan.........4.. 28.7 12.6 45 |Tunisia...... see 7.9 (2/) 
18 |Israel.......-e0- 27.8 45.8 46 |Taiwan.......... 7.4 5.4 
19 |South Africa..... 26.0 35.8 47 [Ivan...cceccescs 7.3 (2/) 
20 jRumania.......... 25.2 (2/) 48 |United Arab 
21 jArgentina...... ae 23.8 18.5 Republic..... 6.4 (2/) 
22 |Lebanon.......... 22.8 (2/) 49 |Ceylon.......... 5.3 5.8 
23 |Ireland...... “des 22.0 27.5 50 |Ghana.........-. 4.8 7.9 
24 jHong Kong........ 19.6 (2/) 51 |Saudi Arabia.... 4.0 (2/) 
25 |Spain....... oae 19.5 13.6 52 |Thailand........ 3.7 4.0 
26 |Venezuela........ 18.9 31.8 53 |Congo (Kinshasa) 3.2 (2/) 
27 |Portugal......... 17.0 11.6 54 |India........... 3.1 (2/) 
28 |Chile........... ‘ 16.9 20.9 55 |Nigeria......... 2.6 (2/) 
29 jUruguay.......... 16. (2/) 56 | Indonesia....... 2.4 (2/) 
30 jAlgeria........ ° 13.8 (2/) 57 |Pakistan........ 2.3 (2/) 











1/ Predicted index shown isan extrapolation of Gilbert and Associates' 1955 esti- 
mates to 1960, not a result from equations of the proposed methods. 
2/ Not available. 














of the study by Gilbert 
and Associates furnished independent 
measures of relative real per capita 
consumption in the United States and 
eight European countries in 1950 and 
1955, which, along with estimates for 
four other countries (Mainland China, 
the U.S.S.R., India, Japan), served as 
the independent direct estimates of 
relative per capita real consumption. 
The nonmonetary indicators tested as 
"explanatory" variables were the follow- 
ing (measured in per capita terms): 
Apparent steel consumption per year; 
cement production per year; number of 
domestic letters sent per year; number 
of radios; number of telephones; num- 
ber of domestic and commercial road ve- 
hicles; and meat consumption per year. 
Other indicators had been’ rejected 
following simple diagrammatic analysis. 
All possible combinations of indicators 
and five equation forms were tested 
against the independent measures, and 
equations were selected "which gave the 
"best fits' in terms of the standard 
errors of the regression coefficients 
as well as the multiple regression 
coefficients (adjusted for degrees of 
freedom). The equation which gave the 
best results in all circumstances was 
the double-log equation. Only two or 
three explanatory variables were found 
necessary to obtain very high corre- 
lations. Apparent steel consumption 
per year, number of telephones, and 
number of domestic and commercial road 
vehicles were used as the indicators in 
the final equations for most countries. 
Other indicators were used for the re- 
maining countries according to the 
availability of the indicator data. 2/ 

The estimates of relative real per 
capita consumption obtained for 1960 
are compared in the table on page 29 


The results 


with the results that would be obtained 
by using official exchange rates to — 
convert national accounts estimates of 
private consumption. The estimates 
shown for the countries analyzed by ~ 
Gilbert and Associates are not derived ~ 
from the equations but are the original © 
direct independent observations extrap- 
olated to 1960. The rankings for all 
other countries are derived from the 
indicator equations taken relative to 
the Gilbert and Associates' European — 
countries. The rankings are computed 
relative to the European’ countries 
rather than the United States, which is 
the base inthe final index, because 
"the equations are likely to predict — 
more accurately the ranking of the coun- 
tries concerned relative to European 
countries than to the USA; and since in- © 
dependent estimates exist for the Euro- 
pean countries relative to the USA, it 
is preferable to use them as a_ link." 
The estimates for the U.S.S.R. and most 
Eastern European countries are not in- 
cluded because the best equations, given 
the data available for the countries, en- © 
tailed large standard errors. : 
Dr. Beckerman believes his method is 
satisfactory fora majority of countries. — 
However, "for some of the low-income © 
countries, the predictions are rather 
dubious." He suggests one improvement ~ 
to the method would be the recalculation © 
of the equations when independent direct © 
control estimates of relative real per — 
capita consumption are available for | 
low-income countries. 





2/ Apparent steel consumption and num- 
ber of telephones were used for Saudi 


Arabia, Cuba, and Uruguay; apparent — 
steel consumption for Mainland China; | 
and number of domestic letters sent per - 
year and number of radios for Rumania. © 
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